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• After spending at least a quarter of a century and bill ions . of 
dollars on school improvement efforts, the gaps between what school 
professionals intend to do, what the public expects to have happen in 
schools, and what actually goes bri in them'seem to grow increasingly , 
wider. Dissatisfaction with schools, of course,^ is a recurring public 
pastime.. But, as Goodlad (1981) has noted, it is taking a more serious 



turn: . ; ' °. . 

The public school system of the United States is experi-. _ 
encing a series ofsheck waves/of such proportions that it 
may not recover.. Bur^schbbl system has had troubles, real 
and imagine^i before . • > It is e%f ential , however, to ' 
recognize the* difference between yesterday's and today's 
malaise. Yesterday^ the attacks usually were against the • 
people who ran the schools — their wrongheadednjpss or * 'J- : , 
their mindlesshess but rarjely against the. Institution. 
Today, as often as not, the? attacks are against the insti- 
tution itself, not just those who run it. 

To put it another way, Silberman's (1970) "crisis of the classroom" has 

become a full -blown crisis of schooling . : ^ 

Why?; Eertainly, the lack of school improvement does not stem 

from a lack of trying. "'^ RatherMt is our belief that the crisis 

results directly from the failure to explain, understand, and change 

educational practice wit^n a critical theoretical perspective.^ 

The purpose of this inquiry is|'to illuniinate this rather obscure and 

« ■ ■'_ *■_■ 

cryptic answer. But first, by way of introduction, consider just one ^ 

relevant theme' that is revealed through the critical evaluation of 

current schooling practice'. °-:.z 

Historically the stated gbair for schools, supported _by "the 

public, have included four 'broeid areas: 1) acquisition of fundamenta,! 

academic knowledge and skills, |2) preparatiqn for productive work, arid 



.respdhsibie jDarticipation in economic j^f^> 3) development of skills :; 
and understandings requisite for active participation in the complex, 
social and political structures of society and 4) .persona^ dev_e.ljopment 
taward individual fulfillment.^ Yet the; gaps between these intents 
and schooling practice can be readily inferred from observational 
studies of classroom practices since the turn of the century io^^the 
present.^ x Further that the loftiest of our traditional educational - 
aims--the developing Of all ind-ividuals to their fullest potential as 
literate j cUl turally'finl ight^ned, crittcal thinker? who will create a- 
just and democratic society— is rarely articulated 'fn regard to public 
schools jjrovides additional evidence of an institution off-course, or, 
at minimum, acritical with respect to its own purposesVancJ practices. 

But the picture is larger than sofiooling itself.. In our analysis ^ 
complex cultural phenomena iwe call "schools have evolved to their - 
present forms precisely as. adaptations to a socib-pol itical context '\ 
that is incompatible with the best of our educational intents.. In 
. other words, schools have yet anbther set' of goals--usual ly uaspoken 
ones—that place schools in a central role, in maintaining, society in 

- - - - - V - ^ - ^ - • 

its currently functioning forms. When we acknowledge this more implicit 
set of goal's, school?' resistance to interventions be<iorn6s more easily 
understood.: These goals that direct schools to maintain the socifetal 
status quo in many ways run 'counter to innovations directed at the 
development of individuals to their-frhTest potential. The creation of 
a literate, cultural-ly enlightened, eritica^Uy-1ih.inking citizenry 
. might very well wreak havoc with our current" political , social-, and 
economic structures. Of course, philosophers and educxitors have debated 
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for centuries .the extent to which education should develop the iridivi- 

dual or serve the needs oi'- the state. The conflict, continues, of 
course, because nowhere yet has been developed the ideal just. arid 
democratic state that is best served by individuals developed to their 
dullest— academleally, vocationally, socially, and -personally. The 
usually tenuous eampromise Or resolution of ,this' cdnfl ict is that 
individual development proceeds only to the«point where; it begins Uo 
threaten the status quo. : ' . 

A major, barrier, then,, to innovations that attempt to bridge the 
gap between educational intents- and school practice is that they_ run 
headlong into- a dominant set of beliefs and assumptiensvthat permeate 
society and dictate Jiow schools should operate in order to maintain 
society as it is. While th;;is is not. a "consciouslj' mapped Out conspir-^ 
acy by the educational community, we are suggesting this socio-polit- 
ical phenomenon has a consequence of nurturing schooling norms that run 
counter te the best intentioned goals of education. And- the problem is 

• greatly exacerbat&d hy an uncritical acceptance of these norms. Taking 
an aeritical stance, we usually think of schools aS neutral, non- 

■ political "places tha^ go about the business of educating children as : 
well as they can. We assume they are eager for new practices that will 
enable them "to do better." Change attempts^ have rested on pese • 
assumptions and, as a result,-Mve eencentrated their energies on the 

' development of better educational teehfiologies. Little; a^ttenti on has 
been given to the examination of the values and bel iefs .on which school 

practfce rests. . 

.' \> „_>--.■ ■ - - - J - 

More than better educational technology is required for school 

chang^e/ School renewal, which we believe to. be a fundaments^ 
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prerequisite for meaningful sehpol imjDrovementi requires the serious - 
consideration ol' ^orraati^ (as well.as technicaT) questions as a 
legitimate part of the change effort. It is /thereby » antithetical to 

the hpmeostetic-mechani sms- whieh--5chOol-s .a^ 

adapted.' To the extent Wat this view is close to the reality of 
schools (and we will further argue that it is),' it is little wonder 
that major school innovations have achieved little in the way of 
lasting successes. The sociologists -and anthropologists who have . 
intensively studied schools could probably have predicted this resuTt. 
But perhaps it has been necessary tO accumulate years of experience to 
verify this outcome and raise the consciousness of the research/- 

** _____ ■ _^ 

evaluation community, to new paradigms of inquiry. 

Jftlhat >we wi1J -offer here may be an idealistic notion but, we ' • 
submit, no more ddeal istie and, hopefully, more real istic. than the 
notions that have guided past innovations and change efforts. 
In short, we propose qualitative and. quantitative empirical procedures 
'to serve primarily as catalysts 'for formative, critical reflectfon— a 
.process that, in 1^ entirety, we will call critical inquiry. At the 
heart of this proposal is a methodological perspective that embraces . 
btfth tf-aditi'^nal and alternative forms of inquiry while being driven by 
iu^citical theoretical perspective as^^te^ ifle^ua- non for school . 
repewaJ and the increased potential for school^hange . f h^i s perspective 
permits those in schools to know their schools in ways that provide 
both .the impetus and direction for change. And this, of course, is 
what we envision as a renewing school'." It is impossible to develop this 
thesis in a 'comprehensive way. in this report.^ However, we will 



•separate conceptually ancj to operational ize via survey,- questibrihaire, 
testi structured interview, observation schedule, or^any other standard 
ized method of data collection. We are adopting, here, a very pragma- 
tic stance^ based \ip0^di belief, rooted in experience, in the heuristic 
potential of data gathei^ed in this fashion, so long as they are reason- 
ably reliable and valid (according to traditional canons) and not 
over-interpreted undeV the guise of scientism. Gur belief in the 
heuristic potential of this kind of information as the empirie^l 
"data-base" of a school, i.e., its ability to enrich the experientia.l 
basis for interpretation, understanding and normative critique, 
requires an explo ratory stance on data analysis *and interpretation. 

Employing naturalistic methodology for the interpretation of 
phenomena, provides a depth of understanding net permitted by the more 
positivist methodologies. This second approach permits adding the 
texture of individual meanings to the deseriptioR- of the context. This 
.approach adds a sense of the vjHole in terms how human beings Within 
the context experience it. In other words, this methddol\)gical per- 
spective attempts, an interpretive understanding of the static proper- 
ties, human behaviors, and feelings that make Up the school setting. 

Finally, the third approach places knowledge gained about the 
school setting within its social and historical context. Building on 
the "facts" and the personal meanings that E^re gathered, the "critical 
process offers methods by which the social and political meanings of 
school events can be understood. Furthermore, norms for assessing^ 
these events and guiding future practice are embedded in critical * 
jnethodology, providing a fundamental criterion for the direction of 



of their environment. From the' particular solutions that a group 
ch65ses from 'among its fvailable^lternatives come the particular , 
organizational structured, pattfem^ of behavior, and ways of 
interrplatihg Whicil constitute a way of life that has meaning to that 
group.. Included in these solutions, too, are the, assumptions and belief 
system's that those in the setting come to hold about the nature of 
their environment and the people in it. Gulture therefore, is more^ ;. 
than simply a group 'I ways , of doing things, it is also the. meanings the" 
group attaches to these ways,. Important as well to the understanding 
of culture is the recognition' that, all of these elements— organ.iza- 
tional structures, behavior patterns, underlying beliefs, and 
meanings-have both manifest and latent consequences for the members of 
the grijp^and the events that take place ^'n'the setting. 

We believe that this definition of culture provides" the necessary 
perspective from which to* view schools as changes are attempted in - 
them. First,' it leads us to se^^he organizational arrangements and 
aetiVities..of the school as purposeful; they "make sense" in the 
context. This is not to'say that all school yfT^wais^can be 
justified, but rather they caii be^ understood^ in the setting. \Second, 
this cultural view demands that the school environment be apprbached as 
a whole-taking int^ account the interrelatedness of organizatic^nal 
struc'tures,. individual behaviors, and underlying bel iefs-rather^ than 
as a collection of^jsolated or independent elements. Third, by \ 
considering underlying assumptions and. fi&lief systems as vvell ^\ 
observable structures and behaviors] We ar^led to explore not oriXS 
.what school processes and outcomes are Jike,:_bu|^arso^ 
organizational and behavioral alternatives and no^ others eVolVe^ as 



ijpropriatl ifi a'particJlar setting. And^fourth, the airection of our 
attention to the latent as well as man-ifest consequences of events ifi - 

the school setting broadens our view of 'what might be eonsiderecl _ 

outcomes of schooling a^d effects' of change. When- taken together, the 
elements otih4-5^1tural View of schooling compel us to approach ' 
schaols and school change efforts withT sense of the wholeness and 
integrity of the system 'and permit us to take into account both, sources 
of resistance to change attempts and the broadest rang/ of effects such 
attempts might have.' It is the kind of ' understanding that comes from 
this perspective that schools and those who are trying to help thetn 
need xn order to change in fundamental Wa^s. 

One final point is important here. Vie recognize that a . _ 
considerable sameness exists among school s-what we might call a ■ 
-general schooling culture— resulting from the fact that much of what 
happens in schools is a reflettion of th# larger society-^in which they 
are situated. Nevertheless., eadh scheol has a particular culture in 
which organizational arrangeme-nt's patterns of behavior, anl ' - ^ 
assumptions have come ^ being in a unique way.- While it is pmsTble 
to describe cul tural , patterns' 1 ikely tp be found at all Schools, these 
are abstractions. The Weal school ii tU setting whera social, 
political and historical forces 6a schooling are -trans la ted into 
practice-, at each school this is likely to happen in different ways, 
ehange efforts based only on an understanding -of a geflepal (abstract) 
'school culture, and not oh its particular form at the local school , 5. > 
will ignore what is most critical, the particular structures, 
behaviors, meanings, and"bel(ef. systems that have evolved there. These 
.particular cultural' elements--4*hat5arasou (1982) calls. 
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' regularities--are i)Oth the local manifestations of the general . 
schooling culture and>the accommodation df the school :to the social and 
political pressures exerted by Us particular; community both ^ 
historically and in their contemporary forms. These local- school 
regularities constitute bdth^ what must Be understood if change.is to 
achieved and* what mus^t be altered if change is to be anything but 7 
trivial . * ' ' . 

But it is exactly these regularities that are overlooked ^jn mo$t 

* _ ^ _ _ _ * ' 

•change attempts. Thii overlooking most likely res ufts from the 

powerful "underlying belief that these regularities are natural. 

Because they arel based on assumptions that are .rarely made explicit, 

regularities are seldom recognized and_"al fernatives ^ them rarely 
y 

conceived. Further, as Sarason (1982) so clearly states: 

' * V, ' 

"But here one runs smack into thi ebstaicle of another 
-characteristic of school culture: there are no vehicles^ of 
discussion, commuhicatiori or observation that allow for . . . 
variation to be raisfed and productively- used for purposes of help 
egid change" (p. 109)"'^ " . 

Changing schools, we conclude, requires breaking through this 
"natural order" of things as it has evolved for the organization of ; 
schooling. The question is hew? Jt should be.quite clear that we : 
• believe it to be exceedingly difficulty if not impossible, to implement 
^^^able change efforts without ongoing and concerted renewal efforts at 
the local school.^ For reasons already mentioned, and for reasons 
yet to- be mentioned, we feel an expanded mgthodologidal perspective 
driven by-.criticml theory can provide the vehicles -.Sarason refers, to . 
and can facilitate the institutionalization of school renewal. 

i 



. Three Faces of Inquiry ' 

V ■ ■ . ^ ■ , 

F.or many of us (educational researchers and evaluators) our 

* . . 

methbdologieaT sehool-inig. has been largely in' the tradition o'f the ; 
sci eritif id method, and ^he hypothetico-deductive paradigm presumably , 
bjorrowed* ^rom the'physical • sciences.^ Although we of te'n^ stretch and 
shape the steps of this traditional' scientific paradigm to meet the 
exigencies of the social and behavixiral sciences, we still thinR. about 
the act of inquiry in much the same way as, say, a physicist attempting 
to support or reject a theory of motion, lights. temperature etc. This 
approach to inquiry derives from'ihose "schools"- of philosophical' 
'thought labeUd variously as logical positivism, empirical analytic 
science, scientific empiricism, and so on. , . 

But thetfe-are at least two other separate and general orientations 
for systematic inquiry with strorig'philosophieal roots*and demonstrable 
utility for the social/behavioral sciences. The more familiar is the 
whole class of naturalistic methodologies. The debate between the 
"naturalistic" vs. "scientific" modes of inquiry, of^^oUrse, is' an old 
one, of^en Characterized by superficial distinctions between . 
"qualitative" vs. "quantitative" and/or "subjective" vs. : "objective" 
methodologies. As has been argued by others (e.g.,- Scriven, 1972 and 
Rist^ 1.977), these can be simplistic dichotomies that, w-ithout propel^ 
quaUf4€ation, 'serve only to stereotype otherwise profound differences 

and similar^iesi , . 

Although there kre certainly notable differences in the array j)f-i- 

naturalistic fnethodologies (e.g. phenomenology, symbolic interaction,' 

and /thnomethodology), they are all essentially briented toward the . 



interpretatiori arid uridersianding of social events in the terms of the 
meahirig for the jDart^"pants>in those events; The emphasis upon 
interpretation has led to the use of the term '"herineneuties" a^ a 
general descriptor for -this model of inquiry which places a premium on 
Interpretative understanding in contrast to the positivjst tradition 

. J. i- 8 ' • 

which focuses on explariation via prediction; 

The second major departure from the' empirical analytic tradition 

is less well known 'and much more sparable. Its roots are also in the 

hermeneutical tradi'tion. But, as a philosophy of inquiry", it _ 

represents what might be thought of as an extensfon of i^nterpretive 

inquiry. We are referring here to the critique of knowledge, that_^is, 

the application of dialectical reason to the explanations; and 

understandings gained through predictive and interpretive inquiries. 

- > --.-^ _ _ ■ ■- 

But inquiry does nof happen inji normative vacuum as many traditional 

social scientists would have us believe. -By definition, at the heart 
of dialectical reason is the search for truth through unrestrained 
discourse. And when applied to social inqifiry , ^thejoViXi^aT-fmp'l-l- 
eat.ions pan be summed up in a word~-^^ifysfror). A social scientist 

who is. committed to the critiq^rof social knowledge, is therefore , 

• • 9 

eemmitted to thejir-i-tique of ideologies. ' 

' JJ^a>rtheref ore , are the ideological interests implicit tn the 
^tTrst two faces of "inquiry? They can be many; b^t, if we accept the, 
argument thus far, they cannat be emancipatory at a generic level. 
Look in any textbook in the traditional-mode of empincal inquiry aryi 
you will find, in reference to the purposes p.f research (or "science") 
that the aim of social science is to predict and controt^ hwraTrEeha- 
vior.' "Understanding" is eQuated to empirical support of a theory. - 



But a theory, is a "sdt of iri^fefrelated constructs -(concepts), defi- 
nitibrisi and propositions that present .a Systematic view of phenomena 
by specifying relations among variables ^ with the purpose of explaining' 
and predicting tRe pheVi(5mena" (Kerlingerj 1973/p, 9)-' 

A1tf|ough one Has to work harder to dig them out^ similar frames pf 
referenc^ can be found in the appl^^ied forms of phenomenology, for 
example, Blumer (1969) dgfines empirical science as "an enterprise that 
seeks to develop images and conceptions that can successfully handle 
and accommodate the resistance offered by the empirical world under 
sttJdy" (pp. 22-23). The ^methodology and epistemology of symbolic 
interactionists are in- many respects worlds apart from those underlying 
the empirical analytic t>;aditidn. But the Ideas of manipulation and 
control are inherent (if'^hOt intended) in the above quotation. / 
The most systematic development of the third face of inquiry has 
resulted in what has-<:Qitie_jto^e labelled critic al theory . At the core 
of this theory i^ a normative ^ance-J:hat^chews hegemony of any form 
and therefore demands unrestrained and undomT^te^^dialogue in the 
process of social and political critique. -It is therefore an epistem- 
-ology of transformative action , having its roots in the traditions _5f^ 
Kant, Hegel and Marx as interpreted more recently by the German philos- 
ophers Horkheimer, Adorno, Marcuse, Apel and Habermas. But there is 
also a Strong latino tradition behind the idea of a critical social 
science as reflected primarily in the writings and practice of Paolo 
Freire. Moreover, an American connection can also be made in the 
philosophical work of John Dewey. Although it can be argued that Dewey 
was not a critical theorist, per se, he certainly championed the idea 
of intellectual freedom and the democratic pursuit of values-clari- 
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f^icatibn d/is a vis knowledge acquisition through experience and actibri 
^0 as hot to confuse matters here, however, we will. save more 1h-depth 
discussions of Freire's and Dewey 's ^contributions. for subsequent 
sections. As usual ^ there exist strong differences in opinion and 
philosophical thought amor.g these thinkers. However,^ these are over-^ 
shadowed by the profound commonalities induced by their shared emanci- 
patory interests. ■^'^ At least from a methodologically oriented 
perspective, Habermas (1970^ 1971 , 1973, 1975 and. 1979) is among, the. 
most provocative and influential of these social and political philos 
opher/theorists.- He has (among other" things) raised the level of 
consciousness of many social scientists to the essential paradigm 
differences underlying the three faces of inquiry. According to Jj^ 

^ . ■ ' -I 
. ' .St^'' 

Habermas (1971): 

^ . . there' are three categories of processes of inquiry . 
for which a specific connection between logical"^^ 
ical rules and knowledge-constitutive interests can be 
dembnstr^ated. The approach of the empirical -analytic 
sciences! incorporates a technical cognitive interest; 
that of the historical-hermeneutic sciences incorporates - 
a practical one; and the approach of critically oriented: 
sciences incorporates the emancipatory cognitive interest. 

... In the empirical-analytic sciences the frame of ^ 

I reference that prejudges the meaning of possible state- . 

/ ments establishes_rules both for^the construction of 

/ theories and for their critical testing . . . Empirical- 

! analytic knowledge is thus possible predictive knowledge. 

I However s the meaning of such predictions, that is their 

[ technical exploi tability, is established only by the rules 

\ according to which we apply theories to reality. 

• ... The historittl-hermenecitic sciences gait\ knowledge 
' m a different methodological framework. Here the meaning 
\ of the validity of' propositions is not_ constituted in the 
\ frame of ref§rence_of technical control . . . For theories 
^ are 'Hot constructed deductively and experience is not organ- 
ized with regard to the success of operations. Access to 
the facts is provided by the understanding of meaning, not 
observation. 

. . A critical social science, however i^-^i 11 not remain „ _ 
satisfied with this. It is concerned with going beyond this 



goal to determine when theoretical, stateritents jrasp^Jnvar- 
iant regularities ef social actibnas such and wh€m they 
express ideologically frozen, relations of dependence that can 
in principle be transformed. To thie^ex^ent th^t this 1s,th§__ 
easel the critique of ideology, '^^^^ . ftakes^ 'into account that . • 
information-^lyout lawlike connections, sets off a process of 
reflection in tfTe eonseibusness af^those whom the laws are about. 
Thus the level of unrefleetfed consciousness i Which -^ of 
• - .-the initial conditions of isupfr laws * can be transformed. v, . . 

_ ... The methodological^?amework:that determines the meaning 
^ of the yaliaity of critical propositibns bf this category is 
established by the concept ef self- reflect! on. . The latter 
releases the subject f rem' dependence bn hypbstatlzed powers 
Self-reflection is determined by an emancipatory cognitive .; 
interest. Critically oriented sciences share this interest- 
with philosophy, (pp. 308-310) 

To b^ sure, this trilogy of isomorphisms, between knowledge and 
cognitive interests has a good deal of" seductive appeals especially for' 
those wishing for a strong philbsophical basis for rejecting 
traditfonal science. But as we reflect upon these distinctions, 

_ _ T? - 

they_become: increasingly blurred and we become increasingly 
sympathetic with critiques su .h as this: . 

It is .a fictibn~and not a useful methodological one— to 

suggest that there are categorically different types ef 
inquiry and knowledge. But it is not a fiction—rather 
it is the locus of the most importiint contrgversi^ about 
the nature and limits of human knowledge, as it pertains^ to 
social and political inquiry— to see how the battle bf " v . 
competing technical, practical .and emancipatory cogni- ^ 
•• tive interests continues to- rage. (Bernstein, 1978, p. 43) 

To put it another way, we suspectian epistemological "trap can be 

created through assuming necessarji^^nd^suff ici£Pt eorihections between . 

method and the political content of cognitive interests. Conducting 

empirical analytic inquiry, for example^ joes not necessarily imply a 

hidden agenda of domination. On the other hani, a hidden agenda of 



domination cannot^ in pHnciple, suyvive.an Inquiry based upbn critical 
theory. And this^ iT\d.eed, pp||)fs the out of the trap— a truly 
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praetieal tmif ieatibn -of the three faces of inquiry requires the 

self -correcting epistemological stance that is made to order in criti- 

Cell theory. 

The practical feature we suggest is this: "the substance for ' 

critique by critical theorists traditionally derives from existin g 

knowledge (and the interests underlying this knowledge) accumulated 

^ ' • ' ^ ^ 

through other modes o'f inquiry. What we wish to suggest here takes 

this process a sm^ll^ but we think significant, step forward.. We 

propose the del i berate accumulation pf additional, explanations and 

understanding^-by people in a specific getting, who wish to- change 

that setting, and who determine what additional information may be . • 

relevant to change Efforts—all for the' expressed purpose of furthering 

critique in a constructive and critical theoretical fashion.- 

In other words ^ we are establisfiipig an epistemologicall^^-v^ id 
basis upon which we (1) acknowledge critique as a legitimate method of 
inquiry, (2) acknowle'dge values, and beliefs a^an unavoidable medium 
through which inquiry is conducted, and (3) propos.e an inquiry - 
approach, driven by a critical theoretical stance, thSt embraces 
apprdpri-ate information gathered from naturalistic and empirical 
analytic inquiries. ^ . ' 

How is this "working synthesis" relevant for educational inquiry 
and school renewal? First; as logical empiricists, we cam obtain a 
tentative description of those features of the school, context that we 
see as crucial and are. willing, for the sake of measurement, to 
separate conceptually and to operational ize via survey^ questionnaire, 
test, structured interview, observation schedule, or any other 
standardized method of data collectionl We are adopting, here*- a very 



pragmatie stance* based upon a belief, rooted ih exjjerienee, in the 
hetiristie potential "of data igajthered in this fashion, so long as they, 
are reasonably reliable'and valid (according;td traditional canons) and 
hot over-interpreted under the guise of sciehtism. Our belief, in the 
heuristic potential Of this kind of information as the'^ empirical 
"data-base" of a school, i .e., its abil ity to enrich the experiential 
basis for interpretation, understanding and normative critique, 
requires an exploratory stance on data analysis and interpretation. 

• The payoff Of the empirical analytic perspective is the serving up 
of a continuing common base of explicit descriptive material which can 
serve as a catalyst for further inquiry; While some of the infonnation 
may be already known to all of the participants, and much of it known 
to some pf the participants, a considerable portion of the infonnation 
will be new io many. The discovery, of apparent relationships among 
contextual elements should provide:; fresh insight to alj^partici pants 
about "the way things are" and stimulate moving to the next level of 
inquiry,' i.e., enl ightenment— making public the private frames of 
reference. . _ 

Employing n|burarist-ic methodology for the interpretation of 
phenomena— provides a- depth of understanding not permitted by the more 
positivist methodologies. This second approach:^penn4>ts adding the 
texture of individual meanings to the description of the context. 
Going beyond the "facts" yielded by the date coUecte<i in the 
empirical -analytic mode, this approach adds a sense of the whole in " 
terms of. how human beings within the context experience that context. 
In other words, this methodological perspective attempts an 



interpretive understaridihg of the static: properties , human behaviors, 
and feelings that make up the school setting. ' ' '. 

The meanings that the setting holds for its parti ci pants _ tiiay be 
sought, by havinj outsider make detailed observations of events within » 
the setting and conduct interviews with. participants (as is typically 
done in qualitative research). More appropriate, however, for 
scfiobl -based inquiry aind imprdvement efforts would be the meanings ' . 
elicited through reflection oh and interpretation of properties and 
behaviors by the people in the school . This reflection and , 
interpretation by individuals in the setting could be expected tb add 
new dimensions of information not permitted by the converitional data 
collection process. These dimensions are not predetermined but emerge 
during the process of ifiquiry and include the valuing of the experience 
under scrutiny, making judgments about the intrinsic worth of phenomena 
and assessing their importance in relation to other ends. Importantly, 
since: statements ma^e during such a process would be supported by . 
reasons,, the participants' bases for making decisions, their underlying 
assumptions and belief systems, can become expTicit and subject to 
scrutiny as well. : 

Finally* the third approajh places 'knowledge gained aibout the 
•school setting within its social and historical context. . Building o0 
the "facts" and the personal meanings that are gathered, the critical 
process offers .methods by which the ^social and po-1 itieal meanings of 
school events can be understood. Furthermore, hdms for assessing 

these events and guiding future practice are embedded in critical . 
• " . ^ ' ' ' . . • 

methdddVdgy,^provlding a fundamental criterion for the direction of 

change/improvement. In these ways critical inquiry makes a 



rnuch fuller consideration of the imp! icatioris of what is done in 
schools. Those In schools can gain ins-Fg^t into why partictilar 
practices came into being "and how human interests are served by th^rn^ 

The niethodology^of critical reflection demands^ that participants : 
attend to how 'educationaT structures, content, and processes are linked 
;to' the social, and political forces 'inside . the settina apd to the largfer 
isbcial, political, and economic context in which the school is* 
situated. Such questions as *U»Jhat are thje effects on partlcl^^^^^ 
things being organized the, way they are?" and "Who benefits from these 
organizational patterns?" force the examination of both the manifest" 
and latent consequences of educational practice. Examination of latent 
consequences necessarily include a consideration of social , political , 
and educational , as well- as purely intellectual, effects and benefits. 
By bringing these relationships to the surface, educational / 
practitioners can become aware that patterps of events and* their 
explanations are not merely common sense, neutral, or benign, but grow 
out of and, in turn, affect particular internal and external 
conditions. " ' : ^ 

During the pro^ss of critical inquiry, then^ participan.ts come 
to view schools from the kind cultural perspective we *s.ugge$^^ 
earlier is essential for change. They becbme xonscious ^of how current 
•ways of schooling are* grounded in the larger historical and social - 
context of the culture as welV as ||^the particular institutional and 
social context of the culture of the sc|jodl It should >also become 
clear that the range of educational alternatives that^are ordinarily 
considered is limited to those that reflect the dominant 'social , 

■ ■ _ \ ■ _ _ • . ^ ■■ \ 

politicaU and economic modes in the larger social milieu. This kind 



of awareness,^ which has probably not been widespread so far in school 
planning and decision-making, should enable those considering improve- 
ment in scho(5ls to move beyond Conventional arid limited thinking.^ In 
shorts critical inquiry looks at additional data, and iS,o,.incr^^ 
"Imd^rstanding of what is , . • ' 

But inquiry driven by critical theory goes further than its 
attempt to free participants from the socially in^^ 
unquestidned assumptions that 1 imit choj^es^ffRH .actions. The^ basic - . 
concern of critical t^he^ig^-^t^ovemerit toward arv emarieipatsd form of 
social life, the "realization bf a truly rational society in which men 
make their own history with will arid consciousness" (pi xi in 
McCarthy's introduction to Habermas, 1978). Critical theory embodies 
" an ethical stance that directs change efforts toward, fostering.,^, 
non-exploitive interpers-onal relationships and placing human beii>gs'^ as 
conscious moral agents iri the ceritralrole of determining the direction 
of social evolution (Coomerrl98E). Th'us, critical theory is a social 
theory with a practical intention, that of the self -emancipation of 

\ • - 

- - _______ __ _ _^ _ _ ^ _ 

human beings from the' constrc^ints of domination of whatever form and 
however concealed, by social, political, arid economic patterns and, 
ideologies. (McCarthy, ^978). ; • . ^ ^ .■^ 

Th^^e.levance of such a potentially emancipatory arid purposeful 
kind of inquiry to the process of school improvement should be self- 



evident.' £otitJ:he process and aim of critical theory are consistent 
with what we most ofteri claim to be the fundamental aim of educatioR 
itself— the vi^w cultivating the best in human, beings sa^hey^mi^y 
create a^4a St ?nr: . A critical , self-refUctive knowledge of both 
the culture of the sch ol and the. outside soctaKand political' context 



th^t sf^apes . then r decisions, actions and rationale^ might "enable those 
Involved in the conduct of schooling to alter educational practice.. 

toward more 'huinane' means and ends. 

,\ _ ■ ' _ _ _ _ _ •; ... 

The methodology of critique rests upon competent ^mmuBl cation and 

on a belief in the potential of groups to reach a "justified consensus" 

about th^\^truth of what exists, i.e.* its rtiiahing in relation to the 

larqer social context, and to determine alternatives directed toward 

universal htiman interests'. In Habermas' View, if discourse were to- 

take place un\ler ideal conditions., yhich include the suspension- of all 

\ •» ■_ ■ ' . ' • ^ _. 

motives other than the intention of coming to an understanding about 
what exists and the determination of the best course of action, then 
the force of the better argument would permit reaching a justified - 
consensus (Habermas,, 19:79).: While the foregoing is a grossly 
oversimplified description of the process of critique, it_should be 
clear that the baisic requirement is the creation of unlimited 
opportunity for discussion, free of constraints from any source. Thus, 
the me^odology of critique is inextricably tied to' its aims. The 
ideal circumstances of 1 ife,i .e, freedom and justice, are also. the 
characteristics necessary for a communication situation during which 
critical inquiry and decisions for change can qpcur. In this way, the 
means/ends dichotomy is eliminated in the the^^'artd practice of 

critical inquiry. . 

If the idea of critical inquiry sounds suspiciously like Dewey 
resurrected,, it. ought to. -Like good wine, Bewey gets^etter with age. 
§ut also With good win6, people seem reluctant to drink it too soon. 
Perhaps the time is. finally upon us to act upon the intoxicating vision 



crested by John Dewey over sixty years ago in Reconstruction^ in 
Philosophy ; * - , 

When philosophy shall have cd-operateii with the course of 
events and jrecfe clear and coherent the meaning of the daily 

• detail, scieoee and. emotion will interpenetrates pracj:ice 
arid. imagination will embrace. Poetry arid religious fsel-;? 

• irig Will Be the unfbrc^ fTowe life. To furffcter ^ 
this articWlatibttiarid revelatidri of the meanings of the / 
current edurse ^of events is the task and problem of 
philosophy in *^ys of trahsitidhC (pp. 212-213) 

For Dfiwey, "philosophy" and inquiry are. syrionomous. And inquiry is 

barren — is without practical value— - wheri devoid of "moral" - 

considerations^ He eschews the dichotomy between theory and practice 

and the "dualism which now weighs humanity doWri^ the split between the 

material, the' mechanical , the' scientific arid the m^aT 'and ideal" 

(p. 173). His coritlusion* obviously, is tffet 

. •recbristructidri can be nothing less than the 
work of developing, of forming, of producing (in \ 
thk 1 it^ral serise^if. that v^ord) the intellesi,ual_ 
' instrumental ities'wh-ich will grogres$ively dfrect 
iriquiry iritd the deeply and inclusively human— , 
^ that is to s^y, moraT-"facts of the present sceile 

arid situatiori. (p. xxvii)- ' " ' 

the key cdricept here is Dewey's use of the term jntellectual o His 
'^proposed methodology for achieving the reconstruction is nothing 
more—or less--than shifting "the weight and burden of morality to 
intelligence'..... inquiry is intelligence" (pp. 163-164). Yet, 
consistent with his pragmatic and experiential stance, he rejects the 
idea of absolute or universal values and substitutes practical inquiry 
as the final arbitrator of morality. . : • . 

'Thus J Dewey was not a critical theorist. Although it may be a 
mute point when it comes to the compromises of practice^ he failed (or 
was unwilling) to.ex-pl ici tly acknowledge the. profound moral "pragmatic 



uhiveisal" of his philosophy, i . e . , ' un^strained hdmah reason as the 
backbone of experiential knowledge and Action.*. . ; 

* For uSi there is no discomfort with Dewey's relativistie position, 
oh the one handi and a point-in-time stance on valae-driveri' inquiry /on 
. the other. "^ Fundamental value positions in inquiry^need^not be 
"god-given"— but they need to be; explicit, and their consequences', - 
reasoned. Presently, >/e se6 the dialectical tension between the 
critical and pragmatic perspectives -as crucial to the inquiry paradigm 
proposed here. Although we will continue to rely teavily upon the 
mefhddoldgica'l implications in the writings of critical theori'sts, . 
there can be little doubt as to our indebtedness to the Deweyan 
intellectual tradition of critical inquiry. 

Consider the implications for schooling. if this kind of critical 
inquiry were applied to taken-for-g'ranted school organ itationaT and 
instructional practices, for example^ norm-referenced testing^ 
curriculum tracking, or competitive classroom reward structures. If 
these almost universal practices were to be the focus of. discourse ^ 
wherein their histories and underlying assumptipns were reveal ed^ the 
kind of social reality they imply made explicit (e.g. , the nature of 
man, society,. and education) , and the consequences for individuals and 
society that follow from their use uncovered, it is likely that they 
would emerge as being in .confl iet with educators' cdncepti-ons of humane 
arid democratic schooling. The recognition of how these current 
praetices serve to constrain the attainment of a schooling process ih^ 

is in the best interest of every student might lead to a-lternative 

_ _ _ _ _ . . 

practices pointed toward actualizing ideal conceptual izations .of what 
education 'Should be. Such practices as ciriteri on-referenced 



measuremerit, mastery learning, heterbgehebus grouping, and cdojberat^i veT 
classroom learning might become newly va^lued as • procedures pore 
ethically defensible, given their human consequencS^^ • 

All this, of codrse, is speculative. Consensus about the "truth", 
of current practi^^ani <lec1siohs about desirable alternatives would 
come only FTb»?i tte engager*(Bnt in. the process of self-reflection and 
critical inquiry by those ih'the school setting and only then if the 
conditions for critical discourse were established. 

For school people, then, participation in this process would mean 
the involvement of the school staff in communication characterized by 
free exploration, honest exchange^ and non-manipulative discussion of 
exis^in'g and deliberately- generated knowledge in light of these 
critical issues: What goes on in this school? Who 'benefits from this; 
way things are? How might educational practice work toward liberati'on 
from exploitive relationships and the domination of social, political, 
^nd economic interests? How can schools help develop the capacity to 



make' free and responsible choices about the direction of individual; 

. • / _ , _ 

lives and the evolution of society? fhe potential contribution of this 

third phase of inquiry to significant educational change is promising, 

for the kind of emancipatory understanding that can come from critical 

reflection about the school within its society seems necessary to ibui3d 

a responsive, renewing climate in schools. \ \ 

We argued at the outset of this s^tion that the undersrandinglbf 

schppls that is sufficient for fundamental improvement must come from a 

methodological approach that integrates these three perspectives. This 

entire process is, indeed, a renewing process, it leads directly, to 

change that is aimed toward attaining a situation where- choices and 
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behaviors are iriteritional, authentic, and free from ebnstraiat. But 
how eah all this come about given the realities of schools ai?d 

schooling? ' ^ * . 

- 13 v 

Doing Critical Inquiry - 

• • " " ' * * * •■ • 

It shbuld cong as' hp surpri§.e that bur vision of "doing*' critical* 
inquirjy/^ can be lilfertecLto wearing three -hats at tli^ame time: 0) a 
top hat representing critical inquiry and a dedication to explanation 
and understanding only within a normative perspective tjiat maintains a 
continued dialectic between schooling practices and human interests; 
(2) a middle hat representing hermeneut'ical /interpretive inquiry and a 
dedication to understanding the conditions of schooling in the terms of 
historical and current school events and peo^pl§s' experiences of those 
events; and (3) a bottom hat representing empirical analytic inquiry 
and a '"^dedication to the usefulness of descriptive (survey-type) j 
experimental^ and/dr quasi-experimental methodologies to yield . 
information of potential value not dnlyJ:o pedagogical improvement but 
also to furthering understanding and normative critique. 

* Furthermore^ language and, more importantly, the competent use of 



language in social discourse, is indispensable to doing critical . 
-inquiry. By this we do not mean grammatical or syntactical competence.' 



We are referring, rather, to the ingredients necessary to approach a 
mutual faring of understanding, trust, and active engagement in. the - 
process o\ change. As i^e h£Ve discu^ei above, Habermans' (1979) . . i 
notion of <ip.proaching an ideal speech situation provides^ the guidelines ^ 
-for this kind of competent communication. Taken together with the 
synthesis "implied by the foregoing epistemological stance, these * . 
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N-nciples define an operating mode that- mast eventuanv come to be 



ared and inter nal i zed by aliiinvolved ; _^ : ... 

■_ ; ,. ; — -: ■■ ■ ~ ..." - . • 

Yet' this mpde. alone, is insufficient to break" through the barriers 

** V \ - - - - -"• ----- - - - • - - ' - 

to change « we have ^scHb^t hem for^ schools^ Witty gritty issuer 



l ike content^ 1nten»^tion, legitiniatiori,. motivation^ artd. IndiviciuaT 

differences* to name just a fewvire of no small consequence to ■anyone . 
attempting to practice critical- inquiry in school's. Why?. ... because 
given the constraints in the social contexts of -insfitutionSi people do 
not generally interact. with one . smother in the way we_,are suggesting 
they ought to. If they did, our proposal-^ would be not only modest, it 
wpuld be mundane; people concerned with schooling would be seriously 
considering the pedagogical implications of £fteir educational beliefs, 
and renewal. 9nd change would be the "status quo" in schpols. ':':^''y;;.:\._.. 

This, of course, is the ultimate change d^^lefra^ia. The very fact 
that a\ew perspective on inquiry and change is needed guarantees 
.barriers to the cultivation of this perspective that are-not neatly 
accounted for by the cannons of" the perspective itself. Consider, for 
example, the following scenario taken from'our recent experience in 
' — 14 

- schools.. ■ ■ . . 

__ ___ .' _'_ 

Las Montanas is a small to medium sized school district (2 senior' 
high, 3 junior high, and 11 elementary schools) located In a suburban, 
area adjacent to a major w^st coast urban center. The community 
residents range in economic status from t\\& middle to. lower level s_With 
the median family income being approximately $15^000. .Roughly half the 
'.community is of Hispafric origin * many recently imitii grated from Mexico; 
■less than 5% represent other minorities* and .thus Anglos comprise . 
approximately^ 45% of the cofrfniinitjr. ^ _ . •' ^ 

The district is essentially central ized; the superintendent 
exercises a good <kal of control through a highly bureaucrati zed 
organizational sttuctunft. Al 1 principals, reporrt to an assistant . : > . . 
superintendent. .Each principal is responsible for yearly school pla^S 
which are monitored by the assistant superintendent. Qver.the last 
several years, the superintendent has circulated positibn papers to all 
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administrators and staff on the several principles of "school 
effectiveness" and has edhdbeted a few in-service workshops on this 
topic. These were oriented around the. identification of^ and general 
definitions for, such notions as principal leadership^academic 
erphasis^ learning expectations, discipline and control, and actively 
engaged learning time. Armed with this information^ principals and - 
staff were -expected to put their schools on a direct course towards 
excellence, in accordance with school effectiveness theory, excellence 
was assumed to be manifested in improved standardized achievement 
rankings, particularly by comparison with other schools of similar 
demographic composition. - . 

Different school staffs handled. this mandate in different v^ays. ' 
For example, at one elementary school , banners were hung with the 
slogans "high expectations" and "emphasize. academics" in' the library 
room, teachers also began to meet informally to attiSTifrfe.to figure out 
just what increased time-on-task meant and how they mighr recognize it' 
in actttal operation. 

At Riverview elementary school^ things went a little differently. 
The principal and staff seemed virtually faaralyzecf by what appeared to 
them. to be directionless directives^ Riverview had a particularly high 
Hispanic. enrollment of nearly two-thirds with the remaining students 
nearly all Anglos| The ethnic. composition of the staff was nearly the 
mirror image: three-quarters Anglo and one-quarter 'Hispanic (including 
the principal).. Riverview.'s state achievement test scores were low^ 
being either below or barely within their normed expectahcj^ intervals 
in the basic subjects at both early and. upper elementary levels. In ^ 
fact, the district, generally, was barely -"average" relative to other 
districts with its same socioeconomic characteristics. (Over the 
several years that tas Montanas' superlhterideht attempted the 
inculcation of school effectiveness, achievement test score averages — 
for most schools remained relatively unchanged.) 



tet's assume that Riverview Elementary could be a more renewing 
place for teachers to teach in and for students to learn in—let's 
, assume that there is ample room for school improvement and change and 
that bur notion of critical inquiry as developed so far offers a viable 
way to go about it. How do we become aware of Riverview in the first 
place? How do'they become aware of us? What makes us think they want 
us there or^ for that matter^ that they see a need for ***collaborative 
intervention?" How are initial contacts made? Giv^rT^rH^acu^ the 
school as the unit of change, what (if any) sanctions and/or support at 
the district level are required? How are we (the collaborators) 
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initially legitimated or seen as credible by the staff? Even. if the 
staff perceives, a real heed, how do they become motivated to 
participate in the effort? What are their rewards ^in this effort? 
Will there be! ifie fiece^acy resources available, in particular, tiwie? 
These are just some of the questions that come .to mind as we think of 
trying oat this proposal for ^'nqui ry and change, in a school setting, 
^ These questions are hot meant to be rhetorical .^They arise out of an 
attempt to develop a mode of ^practice that maintains a commitment to^fae 
consistent with our epistemailogical stance (and the principles and 
processes that flow from it)- while taking into account the 

circumstances of schools an.d the obstacles they face in seeking to 

■ 

change. ^ 

And the list of questions grows rapidly larger as one envisions 
the operating perspective of critical inquiry doing just thaf— 
" operating^ ^in the setting of a school. What (if any) traits and/or 
skills are necessary for collaborators to have? When and to what 
extent is the critical inquiry process—and critical theory and 
communicative competence specif ically— discussed in principle with 
staff? What is to ;be the substance of critical inquiry? Must "this 
content always evolve under circumstances of total staff cormiuhi cation? 
How are socio-psychological individual differences handled in-process? 
At what points do empirical-analytic and naturalistic approaches to . 
data gathering become appropriate? How are they organized and 
conducted? How are the data synthesized into the process of critique? 
When are coll abbrators no longer needed? - . . 

We^d"^Roit~em^^ these questions that can be 

neatly packaged and disseminated in workshops designed tp train 
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"critical inquirers." Each situation will likely Be different in 
profound ways and there will be a good deal of "seat-of-the-pants/ 
f&elihq-the-way" wfaia^ maintaining the requisite commitment to the 
proposed epistemoiogy , . . 

Interpreted broadly and expanded with what we know from the 
literature on working with schools, we can suggest some generic 
elements of a process that can eventuateMh the establ ishmen't. of 
renewaf as an integralipart of the cultur^'oi^ the school. Taken . 
toiether^ these steps constitute an operational process that 1) sees 
the school as the primary unit of change but recognizes that the schobl - 
does not exist in a vacuum,' 2) places school practitioners in the" 
central decision-making role, 3) makes issues of values and beliefs of 
primary importance in schooling-decisions, 4) emphasizes the usefulness 
of multiple sources and types of data (broadly interpreted to cover all • 
three faces of inquiry), and 5) provides support from an outside 
collaborator while taking into account some of the difficulties an 
outsider faces in .establishing the kind of relationship we propose with 
those who work in schools. ; . 

The field of education is indeed fertile ground for experiment- 
ing with ah applied critical science, and we are certainly not the first 
to do sq\ See, for example, the beginning efforts by Boomer (1981) in 
educational evaluation^ Foster (1982) in school administration, Gitlan (1982) 
in teacher education, and Lemish (1982) in curriculum development. Perhaps the 
most -.systematic set of implications for the practical application of critical 
inquiry comes from Paulo Freire's (1970, 1973, 1978) work in Brazil, Chile, and 
Suinea-Bissau while fusing "critical consciousness" with.-pedagogies of pre- and 
post- literacy and the ultimate goal of pol itical ,.:aWareness and empowerment. 
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Certainly it is •unrealistic to expect that a wholesale adoption of critical . 
methodology developed, in rather blatantly oppressed "third wbrld" rfations would 
necessarily fit the exigencies of subtler (but p^haps equally powerful and 
destructive) oppressive elements in social^sys^ms such as biirs. (See Giroux, 
1981, Chapter 5'.) Nonetheless, we. can be encouraged by the limited "success" 
stories such as Shor's (1980) efforts at extrapolating Frei.rian ideas to effect 
community college reform in New York City. 

Particularly useful Freirian ideas help resolve problematic issues , 
'relating to the rojes of collaborator and content in the process of critical • 
inquiry. Like Habermas' paradigm for communicative competence, Freire's 
(1973) concept of dialogical communication includes the reflexive properties of 
the ideal speech situation. Furthermore, like Haberma?" Freire is wel 1 'aware- 
of the utopianism inherent in the paradigm. But as he anticipated ideal 
interpersonal dialoQue in the ^ntext o^pv^actice , he .expl icitly recognizes the 
need for democratic, pedagogical ' leadership . Someone (pr group) has to enter 
and jielp dismantle the vicious circle of what Horkeimer has labelled "the 
eclipse of reason," i-.e., the suppression (and perhaps repression) of human 
' introspection that ShorTl^O)T-bu:ildingjip^ Aronowitz's (1977) ^analysis, 
laments as follows: - ' ^ 

The powerlessness and confusion in daily 'life 
; can only be understood through critical thinking, 

. yet most people are alienated from their own 

concep^tual habits of mind. How come? Why don't 

masses of people engage. in social reflections? 
• ' why isn't introspection an habitual feature of 

life? What prevents -popular awareness of how 
/ the whole system operates, and which alternatives 

/ would best serve human needs? Wh^is political ^ 

imagination driven from common experience? (p. 47.) 

Reversing this phenomenon requires pedagogical intervention and 
necessarily sets up an initial teacher-learner ^ichotony. Freire 
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realistically reconciles this imbalance of power by demanding a 

"self-effacing" stance by the teacher--re1inqui\shing'ritualisti and 

. . . . ..... . _ _ _i ... . .. . 

symbolic authority games and integrating into the activities and 

substance oi" learning. Thus- the teacher is part learner and the 
learner is part teacher. This departs consideraBly from the reflexive 
properties of the i.deal speech situation yet is not, incompatible with 
the psychotherapist-patient mod^l used by Habermis for exploring- 
undistorted communication. And it seems to us tJiat •replaeirig any 
notion of a spontaneous Utopian interaction v/ith the hotf^.n^ 
valu^-based catalytic intervention is a necessary prerequisite -for . 
beginning an^ kind of critical inquiry project like we are proposlrig 
here. • 

And as we effect the translation of Freire's "teacher-student/ 
student-teacher" paradigm to one of "collaborator-teaeherS/teaehers- 
col laboratory" it fs imperative that a primary educative function of 
the collaborator(s) is one of creative teacher enlightment as to the 
philosophy of inquiry itself and the preeminaht role of unconstrained^ 
normative critique. This; of course, is central to Freireian 
Pedagogy: /' ' 

The prerequisite for (critical inquiry Is.) a form 
of education enabling the people to reflect on 
themselves, their responsibilities, arid their role 
in the^new cultural el imate— indeed_td reflect on 
their very power of reflection. (1973, p. 16) 

"Reflection upon reflection" is not an. agenda item; rather^ it is a 
' pervasive theme in the critical inquTt^T!^^ and thereby maintains 
the connection with the operating principles represented in our 
epistemological stance. 
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The second important feature of Freirelan praetiee— * "^'^ 
problematization— suggests some strategies for generating crucial 
content and conducting the never eridirig activities of analysis, syn- 
thesis and action based upon content. Essentially, problematization is 
the engagement of the group in the reflective process of critically • 
analyzing the tbtal^^ty of their experience leading to a critical 
awareness of it. This critical awareness empowers the group to alter 
their reality in fundamental ways. Traditional problem solving, on the 
other Hand, fragments experience into discrete puzzles that-can be 
solved provided that enough time, patience, and collective cleverness 
prevail. Further, it distances problem solvers (outside' experts or the 
group itself) from their experience by considering these fragments in a 
purportedly objective and value-free process, of problem definition^ 
clarification, consideration of alternative solutions^ decision-making 
on courses of action, evaluation, revision and recycling through the 

1 __ _ _ _ ._ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ : 

paradigm (See Schmuck .et al ., 1972). If one squints sufficiently to 
blur important features, this paradigm }3as allythe ingredients Qf 
Habermasian and/or Freireian dialogical communication. But the llkeli- 
ho6d for failure of school improvement Efforts conducted in this way is 
apparent when one realizes' the generic identity of the problem-solving 
paradigms and the technical assistance paradigms used unsuccessfully by 
school interventionist-innovators for years. Notwithstanding even the 
most well-intentioried needs assessments, explorations of viable alter- 
•liatiyes, partieipant:decision-nia and so on, these change agent 
models are essentially asymetrical and anti-dialogical in theory and 
practice.; To slightly paraphase Freirejl978i p. 152) , ^technical 
assistance paradigms of educational change and innovation anesthetize 



school staffs arid lea V:e them acritical and naive ih the face of their 

■ J y . _ ■ _ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ * , . 

educational -social context.-" ' 

To reverse this state-of -affairs rFrelre's concepts_bf tuhihg-ih, 
.limit situations and generative theifieSj codification, de^odificatiori 
arid transformative action are powerful rubric^ around which to effect 
the transition from critical theory to critical practice, ; Yet they 
must be reinterpreted to fit the exigencies of schooling. We have 
begun to consider some general forms these interpretations rtiight take, 
using/Ihe si ightly« modified ip^rics of breaking-through, content, , 
exploration and action. • - , 
Breaking Through 

While we. are convinced that, with few exceptions, educators are 
eager to find Ways tc improve educational practice, the reality is that 
schools and the people in them are constrained both by their 
encapsulation in a pol itical and bureaucratic system arid by the 
assumptions embedded in their own cultures. Most schools have long 
histories of participation in in-servide programs and workshops' 
designed to provide "workable answers" that at best have resulted in. 
temporary rearrangements of the familiar. School people knoi^f, too, 
that administrative policies prevent, for trie most part^ any radical^ ^ 
alteration of the way things are done. And of course, there are the 
constraining realities of time and rewards. Unless proposals for 
special improvement projects are accompanied by substantial provisions 
for both, teerchers know full well that these efforts will be little, 
more than, pro forma, exercises. 

-■ We sug'gest that the process of critical inquiry at schools not be 
considered as a special, activity, Ratheri with considerable school. 



time regularly scheduled for critical inquiry^ both the process and its 
bdtconies should 'be viewed as ah ongoing part of th^ schools culture and 
necessary to maintain and improve the efficacy of the educational 
process. The reward^acerues from ttie involvement of autonomous 
prbfessiohals'in an activity that eventuates in their bringing about 
fundamental change and improvement. 

The key to. the provision of thes'e kinds of time and rewards is^ of 
course, administrat^ive support at both the district afid building 
levels, this supjDort is crucial in engendering in school staTfs the/ 
belief that effort to be undertaken can result, in significant 
improvement. This support, however, must be within the terms of ' a 
project which is truly generative, not one that represents the 
implementation of ideas pre-determined by those at the top,. Most 
school staff members are acutely aware of the symptoms of the problems 



they face, but few h^ve considered the bringing about of fundamental 

::ehange-an option available to them for solving the under'lying problems 

in the organization and prevail ing practices at their schools. We 

might see them much as Freire does Third World illiterates, as- part of 

a "culture of silence," As* Richard Shaull expands in his introduction 

to Fre^ire's Pedagogy of the Oppressed : ^ : ^ 

I , , , their ignorance and lethargy were the direct product 
1 of the whole economic, social , and pplitieal .domination <^ 
\ -- and pf the paternalism -- of vic^ 
j tims. Rather than being^encouraged and^eguipped to 
. I and respond^ to the concrete realUies of their world they 
were kept 'submergedV in asituafion in which such critical 
awareness and response were practically impossible, (p. 11) 

We can recognize the domination and paternalism in schools in the 

centralization of governance and control in school and district 

administration, - . 



There ah'tvib major obstacles- facing a collaborator attempting to 
"tune in" to a school that has indicated some interest in an 
improvement project — obtaining a -genuine .invitation to participate. 
v^itft the people there in a fundamental change effort and Breaking 
through the "cuHare of silence" in order to begin to determine with 
them what the crucjal problems they face are. Because the.se two 
obstacles are so closely intertwined, overcoming them is particularly 
difficulia Establishing rapport at administrative levels and securing 
support Tor> 3t least approval) for collaborative change effort's, is , 
usually a prerequisite. But then it is necessary to work toward a 
common understanding that 'the collaboration provides a. serious and, 
legitimate possibility for those at the school to have a central ^rol.e 
•in bringing about substantial . improvement. In Saul Alinsky's (1971) 
words, "It is when people have a genuine opportunity to act and to 
change conditions that they begin to think their problems'through — 
then they show their competence, raise: the right questions, seek 
special professional counsel and look for the ansv*ers" (p. 106). If 
this kind fof opportunity is provided, it is our contention that a ' 
genuine invitation to collaborate toward, improvement in schooling will 
follow and the- process of critical inquiry can begin. 

Content ' • - 

the issue ofsthe content o^ critical inquiry is not one that can 
be talked about as if it conveniently came along at one particular step 

of the process. Rather the issue of content is a pervasive one. 

---- - - r ■ - - - ■ - , ■ 

Moreover^ the question of what content is appropriate is a vital one. 

< ■ ----- . - - 

Without succumbing to the usual tack of offering a new ©r better 

technology based on recent research and development, what substance do 



col.lab6rators-have to offer for consideratidh that can be perceived by 
those in schools as valuable and practical'and that at the same, time 
will lead to fundamental change? The Freirian concept of generative 
ihhms protfides -the^ obvious answer. The content of critical inquiry 
cannot tteterini^ed conabomtors but must emerge from their 
interactit)ns with those, in the setting- ani consist of the reality of 
the setting itself. Through a joint investigation of the obstacles in 
the setting and of the contradictions between what is intended and what 
practiced, the" themes that will genstltute the content of a dialogue 
of a school improvement program become evident. It is this pervasive 
focus on themes that begins to strongly di-fferentiate this approach to 
school change from the more frequently used organizational development 
methods or other "Valu6 free" problem-solving models. 

It is important to realize that themes exist wherever people 

attempt to make 'sense out of th^ir reality, including in social 
institutions such as -schools. Within these institutions, however, 
larger social themes may not be recognized as operating to direct and 
to limit the way humans structure their particular setting and interact 
with each other. This, of cou^rse, is an integral part of what we 
earlier described as the conservative nature of the culture of the 
school -- a milieu in whicii the^most fundamental beliefs and 
-assumptions on which practice is based go unrecognized, and 
unquestioned. This lack, of recognition results in an inability to see 
that what' lies behind perceived cGhstraints are more pervasive limiting 
tKemes. With the exploration of generative thentes as the content of 
critical inquiry, those engaged in thVprocess go beyond .a superficial, 
uncritical determination .of what the crucial problems facing a school 



are. Arid In this goiiig beyond— in the examination of fundamental 
assumptions and be! iefs--school people are able to determine the 
actions ^ifiich are likel^'both to transform the reality of schools and. 
tte percef>t1ons ihey fiave about tfc. 
Exploration 'and Acticrt . ' ^ * • 

' Bnee a genuine invitation to collaborate has been extended, by a 
' school staff to an outsider, the djalogical process between them can 
begin. This process takes us first to. a finding out about the reality 
of the setting and a search for generative themes, principally through 
collaborative investigation a^ analyses, a'nd leads us through a series 
of cycles of action and reflection toward ^fundamental change. In 
schools, two interconnected processes exploration and action — ^ 
constitute the, activities of those involved ^n the change effort. 
Interpreted broadly* but specifically for school settings, the^e 
activities include the creation of settings\where communication 
approaching the Habermasian ideal can be engaged ini thrconduct of 
inquiry incorporating both interpretative and empirical -aina'^tical 
investigations; the crUical. consideration of concepts and technologies 
from funded knowledge about educational pr»oce,sses and schoolings and 
the maintenance of a critical focus on the normative issues that 
underlie schooling practices; . " 

Exploration .' The exploration phase of the critical inquiry 
process is a series of ongoing activities engaged in collaboratively, 
these activities include a wide range of possible inquiries into the 
school, context and the. interpretation of knowleidge gained about it, ■ 
these activilSies (are carried out in a critically reflective way that 
lead cyclically to action and to further exploration. 



One appropriate way to begin the exploration process is by 



decoding the setting, as a whole, this involves b^reakihg it down into 
parts and scrutinizing the characteristics and -quality of everyday ' 
life. In schools this means a careful examination of things usually 

taken for granted—the day-to-day activities of the people who spend 

' . _ _ ^ _ _ _ _» _ 

their time there, and the -structures surrounding these activities. The 
intent^ of course, is to begin to look at the school analytically in - 
order to gain a new perspective on "it and eventually to begin to see 
al ternativesr to the way things are done. . 

Decoding the school context includes both what we usually think of 
as data collection and data analysis. We envision that these 
-activities must enc^pass a broad scope of inquiry -- all the "faces" 
we have fet forth earlier as required for an understanding sufficient 
to enable the conception of alternatives and the carrying out of 
fundamental chahge. Data collection, in this broad vieWi would range 
froiTh. atten/pting to measure what are apparej^'tly^observable and separable 
characteristics of the school (student jt/teacher, oc community , 
demographics, organizational structures, instructional strategies ^ and 

student activities in the eUssropm, for example) to gathering the 

_ _'_ r _ " .... . . ^ _ . ■ . 

interpretations of individuals of the meanings th^at school processes 

have for them. - But collecting dat^presumes some hot i^ to what 

■phenomena ira relevant data. ^.Whether thrs takes the i'orm of 

operational ism* ff^ in survey questionnaires and structured interviews. or 

observational systems or the momerit-to-moment inclusion/exclusion. 

decisions as In loosely structured, anecdotal observation, some 

.phehdnfena will be reeognizell as data* others will/not. Although not 

intended to be restrictive, the perceived obstacles in the situation 



and enier§ing generative themes. must help guide the data collection 
process ✓ 

The data analysis part' of decoding, too, would involve a wide 
range of traditional and non-traditional approaches. However^ fancy ' 
multivariate axmlys^s an^/or structural modeling techniques will have 
very little p^oFf ih an epistemplbgical fjramework coordinating the 
three faces of inquiry. Most school staff are intelligent adults who 
are not trained researchers and- statisticians. More importantly, just 
as we have argued the necessity^ for staff to develop and internalize 
the generative themes of their own circumstance, sd.it is necessary for 
the data related to these themes to be equally accessible and 
internalized. The power of a single percentage to stimulate productive 
dialogue should hot be underestimated. 

Codifications, the concrete presentation's of themes or obstacles 
in the school setting, a second aspect of exploration » can both 
stimulate and result from decoding. Codifications are developed in 
such a way that they depict specific situations; they are atso ^ 
abstractions in that they represent larger patterns or themes in the 

^ V _ _ _ _ i . __ 

' more complex totality of the school. These codifications are used in 

the dialbgical process as presentations of problems in the school that 

. # ____ __ 

need to be solved, not as situations to be explained in the traditional 

r 

didaetie mode. This* of course* is quite different from the usual feind 
of needs iQSsessmehts engaged in in schools consisting of an inventory 
and reporting of problems, rather t>on a critical dialogue toward their 
solution. 

Thus the.-fonns of codifications can' vai^. Graphic presentations 
of data, or a vicieptaped presentation of a classroom incident, pr a 



' telling of a particdiarly provocative events fpryexamplei rijight serve . 

well to encourage participants to look hot only at^tHe superfTeial 

aspects of what is being represented, but to go beyond to investigate 

and reflect on the structure beneath thern ~- to consider ^questions 

of -how practices cswe to be aikL whose. interests are served by them ^ 

educationally, sbeiBlljf, economical ly^ and politically. Codifications, 

then, serve as catalysts for the continuance of the renewing process. 

'eodifications lead a group in the dialbgical ^process to decoding, to 

the taking of transformative action, and to cddlf ications of the 

altered reality -that results. In shbrti a cddifica'iiion is the 

challenge to the group to critical reflection and action. - 

Action. In schools^ action-must be an. ongoing component of the 

critical' inquiry process, this action must be. integrated with 

reflection^through the^processes of exploration of the reality itself . 

" " . ■ ^ " ^'^ ■ ■ ■ 

and the meanrffgs attached to it and participants' perceptionsVDf how it 

_ _ ^ 
changes through action, ' ^ 

Actions that are most likely to bring about'-fundamental kinds of 

alterations are thd"se that attempt to break through perceivecl / ^ 

obstacles. When seemingly insurmountable barriers are acted upon and 

the acts and subsequent changes are subjected "to critical reflection,* 

those in schools can begin to see themselves as^ directing events rather 

than being directed by Ihem. Initially, the taking part in a concrete 

project that changes ^ eVefv 1'n some very minor way, the structure of the 

setting is very likely '±<7 create new perceptions, ne'w expectations, 

even a hopefulness ,'^bout ths possibilities' inherent in^the process- 

underway." • * • ' 
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i Most often^, the^ f-irst-^ettanHi^a-pro^ school people 

is th^ir active investigation of the school culture itself in an 
a^ttempt to identify oBstacles- and themes that constrain wh^t is done 
there. In other cases an obstacle may be acutely and widely perceived. 

^'Trying out" b j»5ur5e of action in attempting to break "'through the 

I _ , I' 

perceived obstacle might then constitute the fii^st transformative 
•action in a school improvement project. In either case critical 
' self-^^eflection must be an important aspect of the action itself. And, 
too, the actibn leads to dialogue, the sharing of perceptions and 
reflections about both the action itself and the changed reality that 

results from it. , - 

i' ■ ■ " ■ 

ThiB choice of actions to be taken in schools must be collaborative 
ones. Outside collaborators can in the course of dialogue push a 
school staff to reflect about what lies behind a situation that is 
troublesome and to act on that rather than to respond only to current 
symptoms af a more fundamental difficulty in the school 's functioning. 

But staying within the understanding of the school staff is essential*. 

I. - 

Effective action and reflection cannot take place when proposed 
problems' iare not. perceived as real by those in the school. In some 
instances it may take a series of cycles of action and reflection 
before basic school structures, organizational and behavioral patterns, 
or basic asstiniptidns about schooling are seen as appropriate targets 
for change efforts. Saul Alinsky (1971) speaks to this ^p^t of the 
collaborative project. Alinsky, like Freire ^ suggests tfiat tilft 
solving of a particul^ problem, will igive rise not only to neW 
perceptions^ of reality But^to the asmrmnest of more fuhdiarrjehtal ■ . \ 
problems as we17* He Writes, "...what we fight for now as irfa±fcer§ of 



life arid death will soon be Tdrgotten , and changed situations will,, 
change desires and issues" (p. 107) and that 

.Ah ergairiizer knows that life is a sea of shi^ftihg 
desires^ changing elements, of relativity and^ uh- > , 
certa4n^,\aniyet he must stay within the expert 
ience of the peopla he is working with and act -in ^ 
terffls of specific resolutions and answers, of de- 
firiitiveoess find certainty, To do otherwise would 
Be to stifle organization and action... (p. 107). 

■What is absolutely essential is that school change efforts belong to 
the school staff itself, not to the collaborator, the staff must view 
itself as blending theory and practice, action and reflection toward 
transforming their school into a renewing place.- They inust always 
remember^ as Dewey (1929) tried to tell us over half a century ago, 
that: 

Education is by its nature an endless circle 
or spiral. It iis an, activity which includes 
science withinjitself. In its very process it 
sets more [^obiems to be further studied, which 
thehreaci-Jntb the educative process to change 
^\.,.«4t??tTl 1 furthfer, and thus demand more thought, 
• more science,. and so on, in everlasting sequence, (p. 77) 

We would add, of; course, that the "science" Dewey refers to be a 
critical one. 



• . -We began this inquiry with a small, critique of the soeio-pol itical 

'context within which the. "crisis of schooling" historically and cur- 
rently exists. Vte continued this critique with. a more specific 

f _■■_' ■' 

Analysis of the cultural circumstances of . schooling and the ways in 
■which schools have come to adapt to their context. School renewal and 
the potential for change, w^'lhen argued, must have its basis in 
critical inquiry — an wgoing commitment to unrestrained discourse 
around existing and purposi.vely accumulated knowledge. Finally, the 
practical realization of this feat, required the translation of these 
philosophical premises to human situations historical l^lf conditioned . 
upon antithetical premises. ^ 

The result — a set of working principles and processes striving 
to break through obstacles, generate content belonging to people, 
question beliefs and values, establish mutual trust and common under- 
standing, and treat decisign-making and action as formative processes. 
' • YOU ask: So what's new? . . . Hasn't the last half decade or so of . 
investjigations into what went wrong wit|rR & D-type interventions 
revealed similar implications for working with schools? . . . Do not 

'the findings from collaborative research studies essentially converge 

• 15 

to these same recommendations? 

Of course, the answers are both "yes." But it should be clear at 
this po-int that these "rules of thumb" in helping people help them- 
selves need not be empirically' discovered through trial and'error 

# . - . » 
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implementations of techhoTog realty" WiVe^^^^^ for ather people's 

problems. In fact, that this has been the road to discovery of these 
working principles only testifies^ further to the parochial avenues of 
inquiry along vJhich eHucationar researchers and practitioners have far ' 
too long labored. To be sure, it is satisfying to see congruity 
between T^ecofltmehdatlons f roitj current, struggles in collaborative 
research and postaortems on prior failures .with those emerging from our 
critical analysis of schooling. But most impo rtanU^^hese^" rules of 
thutrtb" can now be^sen^ ^ ingir.al co nseqipices grmepisterool ogically 
infomied theory of practice . ^ 

Over ten years ago, in reaction to the previous failures of 
' educational reform and in antieip^ition of the ones yet to come, the 
yearbook theme selected by the National Society" for the Study ef 
Education was the "philosophical redirection of educational research" 
(Thomas. 1972). Persistent views in this collection of essays- centered 
around pleas for incorporating value 3Udgment5> normative-based para- 
. digms. and the like, as fundamental ingredients in the conduct of 
educational research and cha^nge. Quotes by Dunkel and by Holms are 
illustrative: . . 

^ . \ 
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Some kind ef nbT-mative tasrmast-be-fottn^vf ^- r 

education is te be more than a mindless teehne logy, • 

^ heeling in the breeze of every whim or rheteneal ^ , 
' blast. The rather abortive state of corn euluni and 
counseling — to name dn.l-y two educational fields — 
IS due in large part to their lack of an adequate _ . • 

- normative i)ases onee certain, very proxima^^ 

are stafedl* ^tseussions and arguments fade^eut^or ^ 
are converted into oratory. At pj^esent, educational 
psychotbaistSi educational sociglogistsi and ^^t^^^ 
rest tend to take their data from jthat general area 
of activity called education. But as the preceding^ 
pages have sought to show this stance construes both 
the "educational" of their title and "scientist' in 

a very narrow way. . 

(Dunkel, 1972, p. ?S) 

..iif empirical studies are to be scientific and of \ -..f. 
practical value, empirical measurements presupposes 
theories. The latter hel p. us to analyze* manipulate, ^ 
and even manufacture "facts." The important theories 
in educational research- are normative in that they I 
imply conceptions of culture and society. Ah inte- 
gral part of empirical reseafxh is, in rtiy view^ prior 
conceptual analysis of these conceptions _and_theories. 

Without this we are charlatans — not scientists. 

• (Holms, 1972, p. 216) ' 

tittle in the. way of redirection has occurred during the inter- 
yiRTrrg-decade - if anything, there has prebaby been some- regression 
back to the mythical sanctuary of the "hard" scientific stance. We 
hope that this paper can be added to the growing list of those offering 
sound conceptual and practical reasons for resisting this temptation 
and eohtinuing the dialectic around more flexible, sensible, and 
practical methods of social inquiry and school renewal. 



Footnotes 



Much research' arid development effort has spawned potentially 
; useful educatiorial technology for school improvenient---^criterion-- 

referehcedLii*^ learning 3, and rnjjcrg-computer 

-appiicat1djns3 to rfjentidJi just a few. And* in a t^^jii^ative 
haridftjl of (dtistricts and schdd technol ogy 

has even been pat tnto place--but only after years '(usually 
over six ani Up^kris of ten to twelve) of concerted effort^ 
usually spearheaded by an 'h'dea champiqn'Vwho is^ w^ 
eridure the entire spah of developmental effo>t^ (See^^ t^^ studies' 
by Bank S Williams i 1980 arid 1981.) But the larger picture of 
educatibrial charige arid school imprdvement is a dismal one, "See, 
for example^ the conclusions df the Rand study (Berman and 
. McLaughlini^ 1978), which cdmprehensively and systematically docu- . 
merits the failures of the major, federally sponsored, improvement 
efforts driven by R & P perspectives ori irinovation and change. 

2, We must strorigly eiTiphasize at the outset that biir use of tfcie term 
critical throughout this mdri^ograph is not nieant to be criticizing 
or negative in function. Certainly we are unfayprably impressed 
with some crucial aspects of schooling, for we hayeiUnderta^^^^ 

' this current effort. But the idea of critical inquii^^s as will 

develop it, can be equally positive or negative in prin It 

depends upon the attitude of the inguirers. In^practice, we |^ 
prefer to see the cup half full rather than half empty. 

3, See the analysis by Goodlad (in press). ^ 

■ _ _ A : -. 

4, For more documentation on this point, see Sirotnik (1983). 



5. A more comprehensive presentation of our proposal for critical 
inquiry can be found .in Sirotnik and dakes (1983). 

6. While the school must be viewed as the pri§§ry unit of change, 
this does not mean that individuals— students, teacher's, .\ ^ 
administrators^ support staff, district staff, parent;s, and oth§r 
signif icant^community members--are irrelevant to the change ^ *^ 

; efforts. Rather, it means that for change efforts to Be . \ 
successful the critical dynamics in all levels of the schooTingv 
enterprise— indiyidual ,/^^instr^ institutional, communal 

and societal— must 6e confronted where the5_come^,tbgetHeri at the^ 
local school . For a discussion of the fieiicsts of- this approaejh to 
renewal at the locaT school level see Hecte^n, Uakes, and Sirotnik 
(1983). 

7. kerlinger's (1973) presentation is, representative- of the hundreds 
' of methods commonly referenced in educational research. 

8. Originally, "herineneutics" referred to the' interpretation of 
historical text (especially biblical writing); but, philosophers 
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have argued Hs.aaa.lQ3.0Jis_0JJi^ 

phenomena (e.g., Taylor, 1977 and Ricoedr^ 1977). 

9- We use the term "ideology" here in the specific political s^errse , 
referring to hegemony. ' In this sense, critical theory can then bia 
said to, be "nonideological In the general sense of ideolo^, 
i.e., values and beliefs, critical ^theory is certainly value-bound 
to the concept of unrestrained or emancipatory inquiry. 

10. The more outstanding differences include (a> complete rejections 
of traditional inquiry paradigms by some in contrast to ;a more^ 
tolerant (bul: critical) stance by others and (b) a position fif 
universal or^absolute truth held by some as comparedsWlth a mere 
relativist stance_ by others allowing the possibility.of truth to 
be determined by its historical context.. Since we will be taking 
a "critical pragmatic" position, these debates are interesting, 
but irrelevant for practice, , ^■ 

11. We a re^ not suggesting that thi^ is Haberinas' inclination. In — 
fact, he has stated his intent as follows: "I am cbncerned vith 
knowledge-gujdihg interests which in each case form zthe basis for 
a whole system of inquiries. In contrast to positivistic 
-self-understanding, I should like to poinrbut the connection of 
"empiricaf^analytic science with technical interests in acquiring 
knowledge. But this has nothing to do With 'denunciation' . 
On the contrary, i regard as abortive, even reactionary* the 
attempts which characterized the eld methodbldgical disputCi 
namely, attempts to set up barriers from the outset in order to 
remove certain sectors altogether from the clutches of a certain 
type of research." (Habermasi 1974, quoted in BernsteinU 1978, 

p. 194.) ^ - \ 

12. One example of the blurred distinctions is in our analysis above 
pertaining to naturalistic /hermeneutic inquiries. . For Habermas 
11971), knowledge acquisition in this domain ha$ a "practical" 
(not controlling) interest because of its potential, to attain 
'"action-oriented mutual- understanding" the food for critique, 
but not:critique itself . Obvipuslyi however ^ the potential also 
exists for understandings that are obdurately resistant to 
empirical-aSalytic study to be powerfully predictive and 

• ^ control lingy Aspects of the inquiry and relationship between, 
psychoanalyst and patient is a case in point. 

13. -During the writing of this paper, a new book by Ann and Harold 
Berlak came to bur attention. The Berlak's volume DUegBmas of 
School ihg; Teaching and Social Change , like our work, approaches 
theprobiems of scHodj from a critical perspective and suggests a 
collaborative approach to inquiry 'into; these problems directed 
toward change. Th^ Berlak's chief contribution is the expli^^ 

of "sixteen dilemmas of school ingt making explicit the assumptions 
uhderlyi-hg. them i and demonstrating their 'usefulness" (p. 25). The 
Berlaks propose the use of these dilemmas and "dilemmalanguage"^ 
"fbr analyzing the origins and consequences of school tng patterns, 
thus the contributions of 'schooling to social continuity and 

• : 45' . " ■ . \- V, 
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natule^he school ing.experience anrthe pdssTbilni??^^^^ 
d^riSility of making changes In elassropms ^"^^sctiool?...(p, 25;. 
BuTprimary purpose hire has Been to establish the. epist^mojogical 
basis for th' /rocessj.e call critical inquiry the 
eonseauenees for practice. Readers may wish to consult the BerlaK 
book for an ap?^oach quite compatible, with our inquiry perspective 
and purposes. 

14. Although the following school and:district scenarios are based 
upon the authors' experiences; all names and certain inconse- 
quential details have, been fictionalized. 

15 See the "mutual adaptation" concept in Berraan and McLaughlin's 
* (1981) work and the comprehensive review of collaborative research 
principles by Ward and Tikunoff (19S2). ^ 
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